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A SAMPLE RESEARCH STRATEGY IN LANGUAGE UNIVERSALS 

Charles A. Ferguson 



ABSTRACT 

Thfi paper presents a set of linguistic phenonriena ilhiiitiati ve 
of the notion ''universal tendency". Linguistic generalizations arc 
rt:garded here not as isolated, ''true -or-false" propositions but a 
embedded in a hierarchy of competing forces. An "exception*' to 
a universal is thus seen as the result of the prevalence of another 
conflicting universal tendency^ Examples discussed are t.'ikcn tron\ 
L^atvian child language, Bengali word order, and fron^ th(^ charvu - 
teristiCiJ of iho copula in a nvunbcr of languages, particvilarly 
Bengali and Amharic. 



This working paper is essentially the transcript of a talk given 
at the University of California, Berkeley, in June 197L edited ^ o.m" 
and provided with footnotes and references* Most of the illustrative 
material is taken from Ferguson, forthcoming. 
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Among the primary aims of linguists are such things as developing 
a general theory of language and improving their abilities to characterise 
languages or varieties of language, In other words, linguists want to 
develop some kind of general theory of language, and they also want to 
write better grammars » Of course these are not unrelated tasks; ono 
thing they have in common is the search for basic similarities among 
languages, that is, similarities that have a maximut^^ amount of gener- 
ality and a maximum amount of substance or content. Now, there arc 
lots of ways that one can look at these similarities among languages ai^d 
certain of them we are accustom.ed to labeling universals. This evenin.^, 
I just want to play with one way of talking about universals » And that ;s 
not to say that every language must have X or that if a language has X, if 
must have Y, which are kinds of universals that we talk about iror t tirvu^ 
to time. Instead, I am going to talk about the notion of "imiversal ten deary- , 
which means somethij^g like this. First, it says that other things beiiuj^ 
equal, a language will tend to behave in a certain way, and if a languaj;,c 
doesn't work this way, then you had better look at the language more 
closely and find out what's the matter with it, that is, find out wliat is 
making it go wrong, why it isnH behaving according to the univevsn Hc^^d 
ency, Second, it says that if we collect enough of these uni\'ersal UmuI- 
encies, we observe that they are sometimes in conflict with one aiH>th(M\ 
and if one universal tendency doesn't seem to work out in a panic\)U\r 
language it is because some other one took precedence, some other oiu 
higher in the hierarchy cancelled it out or "won" in that language ^ 

^ The notion "universal tendency" is not different in prh'c tin:-' 
the notion of ' language universal" as used by Greenberg. It nu;r f ly 
makes explicit several features which are useful to bear \vi xn\u(l in v^- 
search on universals, (1) A "universal" may be signifu:a>il c ji ^\ ;« 
seems not to hold in a number of languages. (Z) A coutiterrxarnr>iv t ^ .i 
pro^posed universal may only show that the language in q\icstion ^5 .n 
some sense abnormal and merits special investigation* i'i) T"'ro|Mu>i u 
-j9^-.^ersals must be related to one anotlier in terms of prccedcrM i »/r 
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Let us now play with this notion of universal tendencies. Let us 
list some of them' and talk about one possible research strategy for 
getting at them; and then at the end, even i£ we decide there are no such 
things, we may still have found it has been a useful game. In making a 
little clearer what I mean by universal tendency, I guese Dan Slobin 
wouldn't mind if I use one of his favorite examples. In general, you can 
say that a child learning his language will first put words together that 
correspond to subject and complement without any kind of copula or 
:onnecting link, even if the language that he is learning regularly has 
such a connecting link. It will only be later on that the child will acquire 
that copula. Let's say that there is a "universal" that, other things be- 
ing equal, languages are so constructed that if a child is going to learn 
one, and it is his first language, he'll tend to leave out the copula fov a 
long time and then finally acquire it. But it so happens, if you believe 
the accounts of a couple of Latvian children learning LAT\TAN| that they 
learn the copula they learn the word 'is' quite early. From the 
point of view of universal tendencies that we are taking, we would say: 
let's look at lATVIAN and see if we really have to abandon this universal, 
or whether there isn't something peculiar about LATVIAN that takes pre- 
cedence over this particular universal at this time in this language. And 
it turnis out that in LATVIAN, the word 'is' is also used as a regular affirm - 
ative response to questions, or even an affirmation of a previous state- 
n^ent as a way of saying 'yes' (Rul^e -Dravii^a 1959: 220, 221). So there 

Footnote 1 continued) 

relative power and precise sets of conditions for alternative tendencies 
inust be sought. The notion "universal tendency" may seem weaker than 
either "universal" or "implicational universal" as comn-ionly used, but 
when a proposed universal tendency is placed within a hierarchy of tend- 
encies or is seen as part of a set of variously weighted tendencies, the 
validity of the larger complex may make stronger claim' about the nature 
of language than pure, simple in^iversals. It is worth noting here iliat \ho. 
riotions of hierarchy and v/eighting are only partly equivalent to thenoliun 
of ordering. 
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are two competing universals in the IvATVIAN case: one holds that the 
copula is deleted in baby talk and does not appear in the early stages 
of child language (Ferguson 1971) and the other holds that emphatic 
affirmative and negative sentence-words like yes and no^ appear in the 
early stages of child language. The apparent failure of the one is really 
only the other one taking precedence. 

Let me give one other example, since the first one involved child 
language acquisition and doesn't sound like the linguistic universals 
people usually look for. Let's say one might set up a universal teudem y 
that where you have a verb of existence and an indefinite subject, the 
verb of existence will tend to appear at the front of the sentence or tcuid 
to move toward the front of the sentence, no matter where verbs nor- 
mally appear in that language. For example, it is somehow more natura) 
m ENGLISH to say There is a book on the table than it is to say A b^ook is 
on the table. That is, we have this preference for putting further 
front in sentences like that. In a language which normally puts thc^ vo rl> 
first anyway, this tendency would not be so striking, of coursd and in 
fact the universal tendency would just be "smothered": it isn't negated 
but it's not really confirtned either. It would be more noticeable in 
languages where the verb regularly comes in betv/een subject and com- 
plement or object) as in ENGLISfL Butj if we look at lang\ia^cs which 
normally have, the verb in final positioi); we might expect there wouJd 
not be such a clear working out of tliat tendency » In BKNGALL for oxa.ii- 
ple, tne verb normally comes last. And when you have the existential 
verb (ach^) and an indefinite subject, the verb doesn't usualiv' ino\t' 
forward, So, it looks as if the pull of the verb -final position is just 
too strong for it. But the tendency is there, For example, in ylnjy 
telling, if you say ^once upon a time, there was a book on the tc'ibhi'. . . 
and so on, you may put the ver]> first, you may say ^Ms a book iMi 
table" ache boi tcbile instead of boi tebile ache , which woulii he ihe 

, ft a. . . ' 
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r*oxnnil way of saying it. We con look at this situation as three 
luiivorsal tendencies intcrACting: 

(a) Existential verbs are fronted in sentences with indefinite subjects* 

(b) Verb fronting is less powerful in SOV than in SVO languages. 

(c) Verbs are fronted in narrative styles. 

In tins case the extra force ol (c) is enough to overcome (b) and let (a) 
take its course, 

Now, if we believe that there are such things as universal tendencies, 
;r a? u ast think it is useful to conceptualize the question of universals 
;n this way, tl^en how do we go about identifying them? One obvious way 
would be to take a possible tendency^ or, if we can't even identify it» 
preliniinarily, a particular set of phenomena a "medium size'^ set 
preie-rably and look at it across lots of languages. For example: pick 
3 hundred languages and see what they do about a certain kind of verb, or 
see what they do about some particular kind of const ruction or set of limi- 
tations in phonology or something like that, and then see if we can identify 
some universal tendency, and try checking it out, That is one strategy, 
and some of the people \n the Language Universals Project at Stanford do 
spend tlieir time following it» They may not be phrasing their search in 
terms of universal tendencies, but they do take a set of phenomena and 
look at them as best they can across 50 or 100 or more languages, in so 
far as they can find reliable grammars that have the information they 
need , 

Sometimes people do identify universal tendencies in this way, but 
,L 15 not the strategy that we want to discuss here. The strategy that 1 
uant to illustrate is based on looking at one language instead of a lot of 
languages, looking at one language with great care and intensity, i.e. 

For an attested example cf. Page 1934: 180 '^^k chilo casa; ?i r 
tar chxlo aek chele ('^one was farmer and his was one son*' 'once 

there was a farmer and he had a son'). 
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ata Uautc<l set ^yi phenomena in the language, and then sitting and ihuikuig 
for a while, to see if you can guess at some universal tendencies. They 
may occur to you for various reasons, such as a striking asymrnetry 
of some kind. Anyway, once you think of a tentative "universal tendency 
you check it out agaviTst other languages that are likely to discont'ivm it 
or give supporting evidence, and you pick out, not any 150 languages, but 
particular languages that might give some confirmatory evidence or sorn 
evidence that you are going in the wrong direction, For example, you 
might get interested in how verbs of "being" wo rk in I3FJNGA I .[ , and if you 
look at them intensively and think about them you might guess al a lialf 
dozen or so possible universal tendencies, and then you could check tlujii 
out against particular other languages that you think might be relewint. 
Let me give one example of this way of proceeding before we get more 
serious about BKNGALl verbs of being . Sotne langviages have a regular 
way of saying 'is' when you have a subject-complement construction of 
the equivalence type or attribution of a property or class mcmbersliip, 

for example in a sentence like J oe i s a c a r pe nt e r > Other languages 

don't have a regular way of saying 'is' in sentences like this. For the 
moixxeni let's not discuss why some language don't have an equiv^alcut fur 
^is", a copula; or why soii^ie languages do. And also, let's not discuss 
the different kinds of copulas there might be, how one language might 
have six ways of saying 'is' in subject-complement SGixienccs^ 1 c fVs j ; 
accept the fact that some languages have a copula there, ami sum o Ian 
guage.^s donH, If \vc examine one Umguage with care we inay no(^' tl t ■ 
copula is always absent under certain conditions, optioiial 'nuier oincr 
conditions, and someti):nes obligatory. If we tlioughl about it a liuh- 
we :night guess that there are certadn preferred contexts uj ^vlnch cr]Mi{:^ 
uni ve rsally a re n^ore likely to be absent. For example . t h<^ v iii ^ v iv^. 
much :nore likely to be absent in the third person singular than they a r<r 
m at.y oilier ]>erson or number, or more likely to be a\^scnt m \\u- ,.j r.^.:! 



tcnse or timeless use ralhcr than some other tense or aspect, or more 
likely to be absent in a tiiain clause than in a subordinate claviso, These 
possible vmiversal tendencies could then be checked with languages which 
are known to lack a copula in subject-complement sentences and a hypo- 
thesis nTight be supported. 

All this is a nice background to noting that BENGALI doesn't have an 
equivalent for 'is' in a sentence like ^Joe is a carpenter. ' or 'Ram is a 
student/ It is interesting, however, that there axe occasions when BlONGAi.i 
speakers ck) \nn soinethin;;; in a sentence like that, Let's take aii actual 
sentence 'Th^s is Wt. Dult^ ini d^tto itijsae ( "this Dutt Mr,' ), 
That's llio normal v/ay to say it, and it 's, perfectly all right lo say il ihai 
way any time. We have a subject and a complement, and no overt equi - 
valent tor tl^i BKNGALI word 'is'. And let's remember that if there were 
going to be an equivalent, we would expect it to be at the end of the clause 
where verbs normally come in BENGALI. We would expect it to coinc out 
^^^^ ^IL^^^ i sae X : whatever verb the X would be, that's where we would 
expect it to come. i\ow, it so happens that When you do piit sbmu kind ol 
an overt copula a sentence like this ii^ BENGALI, you put the form bctweeii 
the ini and the d jtto m psae > that is, between the svibject and the comple- 
ment. And what is more, it^s a strange sort of form. It's a forn^ lliat 
comes from verb meaning Ho become', which does serve as a cop^.i,! 
sotnetimes in otlier connections, and the simple past tense or the urost'nt 
progressive, or, more rarely, even the present may be vised. So y^m c ai 
^'^y Au\].\<^^l^u d tto m : sae , past 'became'; iin h or c e n d j 1 1 o \n •'i s a e , })rc.S" 
ent progressive 'is Ijccoming'; ini h:?n d Dtto masae, present 'become^'. 
AU these are possible, although the last one is not very likely, l)ul iru^y 
all mean ^\s\ not 'was' or 'is being', and ^ire com]>letely inte i c li;m^M;<i 'jb 
as far as the c\\eaning is concerned. They all mean 'This is Mr. l^iiU, 

Novvs this IS an i^it c re st ing phenomeiion. In a lar^g ja^T;^^ Mwi' ' ; -^r'; 
d:>e^ri't ha"%e any overt equivalent for a copula, when the spealr r^ ot t mo 
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language do want to put sornelhing iM, Ihoy put it in Uurwror^g place., 
vaiKl il*s an abnormal rorni, that is, it tlousnU work the Avay A'orbs nor - 
mally woi^k in that language. Ot' course, a copula docs not have to l)c 
a vert), it could be some kind of particle for example, but in this case 
it is functioning; like a verb in having tense nuirkcrs, personal endings 
and so I'orthi but it's also aberrant in having the interchangeable tevii-e 
possibilities cmd tlie wrong position. Let us try for a uiuversal ten<l- 
ency. If a language doesn't have a copula in the seijse that 'Joe ib a 
carpenter. ' has.no 'is', and if the people who s{)eak that language A'jiit 
to put something in as a copula substitute, what wcnild they put in, ard 
vvherc^Arould they put it in? Lot|s hypothe si^e a uni ve rsal tendeTii v tu 
put soiiiething abe r rant in that doesn/t function as a regular ve rli. anrl 
put it between the subject and the complement^ no iviatter where Ibe v(rrt> 
normally conies. Now, let us look for sonie o1 he r languages that don'r 
have a copula, and see whether any of theni can have a kind of a [)rt;-copula 
in this situation. I guess [ couldn/t help thinking of a number of Secnitn 
languages , ARABIC for one, which have a zero copula/ When the speaker 
of one ot these languages wants to, he can put in a kind of pro-copula. 
And uhat these Semitic languages do in general is Uj put in i;ot a verb 
at all, l)ut a pronoun that means 'Mic-' or "she" or "that one'' or ao!nething 
like that. So it's certainly anotricUous as verbs go. Semitic lai^guai^erv 
are gericrally verb-initial languages, so you would expect lliey ougl^t to 
put tlie j)rt3-cupu]a at the beginning of the senten.ce, but iu"i, ihcv pi^t il 
betweeti tlie subject and the compler:ncnt . So here wo have a very r.u 
exanrple supporting our proposed universal (eTulenc y. 

Well, l!us is a good illustration of son\cthii\t; cp.siie uro, j;>pc tk:<l v l.iih 
y'r.u fir.ci c viunto rpa rt s for in a number of uni'elate<i laiignages* 'J'here 
regularly is iv i ro[>vila ir^. constructions like 'Jr>h'; is a c^i rpeni ( v , K ut 
when.yen (h) put oue in^ yon p\it it between the sui)ject nnd t be c OiV^ p>] - 
men*, i\o r'latter whether it is a verb-first or verb-last I -[mgua v;rV 
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tile prv>"Copiila IS tinonvaioiis in that it clouSnU svui't< like other vorbsJ in 
th<v iaiigiMgo * Is t luit enoiigli of an illu:strutvon of )ui\v yu\i mi i ght go ab<.iul 
fpUowing tlur St ralegy bl luqking for a uni ve rsal tendcMU y by Uu>king al 
one language that AviU either confivni or destroy it? Fur those who feel 
partkuihirly sV.c plieal alx)va the pro-copula tiMidvf.vy, U's v/orth pointu^g 
out tJiat if you look at some other hmgaages, yo^ ' fcirther evidence 
confirtiving it* For example, in HUNClAi\lAN> *ur re the copula norrnaUy 
rioist be tetl ovil if it 's third ];e rsor. siiigiila r and ;vi'iS( 1-e p it in \ n most 
other c tuse 3 , llfC re a re son lo sentences where tlu; vojrila is iij^tu>n<il. -ind 
iri thv^sc sentences, the co\ipla is normally inserted betv^ee^: the subject 
and tiie cc>ui}jhyn eiU (iticluding aclverbial phrase) eveu though the vorlr 
Ho be' when it^s cxistejU.ial in HUNGARIAN conuis at the begirnnag (>1 i lu^ 
sentence, and wlien it's the regular copula normal);' comes at tlie end of 
.": t he-'-se nte nce »■ 

Nov; let 's begin to talk about verbs of being in Br^NGAl I. Wliat kinrl 
of a field of inquiry is "ve rbs of being" anyway? Kow do you cut up a 
language so that you look at verbs of being? We have to admit light 
away that it^s an arbitrary kind of decision. It starts out by asking what 
is the Bengali equivalent for the I'b to^Jj^e in ICNGIdSlb and of course 
that'smot a very sensible way to proceed* If you do start off that way, 
you find out tliat, as in niany languages, there is a regular way lo ex|>ress 
this kincl of cop'dative fiinction and the re i s a re gula r way t o fviifill ceriairr 
exvstentval fuiictions and the se two manner s of expres sion also act as 
iiuxiliaries, dummy car rie rs ot' tense and so on. And so gradually yoii 
fit\d a com plox of facts that seem to fit together into kind of a subsystem 
: iii Bt-^NGAId, and then yovi can cut yo\irself loi^se {rc>m ENG IdSll and fiiid" 
i SOitie ptirls ot the system thnt aren't equivalent to ENGLISH be in ajjy : r 
way, but join to form a coherent system in BENGAU. So you dw hti^e 
a field of inquiry even tliough you started out getting it in a fairly arl>i' 
trary .kin<l of v/rty. Now let's describe a little bit the sy^totn vevhs .u' 
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where tlujro is 5u> os'cit vU)p\i! i )ii a st^Mcnc*: [\Uv. Moc is i t'r» rjnMitt i . - 
it is sji<l tluit tin ri! voany is » c*(>()ulti 5Mnit*\v!i<M*e tli'il lias liCcri dcli {oc]« 
Ihis \ u.'\v >iivilMns sriKSo ]ii A )ni Luu^Urigt; s [ v/otilchi't r{uario! with 

VCgai'Uitig it iluAl -way 111 ihosv: hinguagcs/ Hut pvujuic have said thai it's 
als^> tr^.i^ L i t-i.i tr^at at <i(uts\i't work ih.Vl way in HBNC.^M 1, 

ar;U o«> 1 ha' o to ^.i < i> • ^ ibis .H>le;nir. 

lual ti'o e i i \ a ic : 1 i ;i;"a, iSfi .:i c : a * - cwv i 0 1 is \\^^'o aa Overt loor- 

phv:i ii.U.- cap^i a.[ V- .a. . : ^. i' i 5 ..ai^i ;^a. ii a: : -aa : ' I ' i r o :v..'."i. a i.,rl C;. , tli^^ va- r i / ao. he 
that f used iitllc ahiie *a,>y '>e [uai ^-c ra ia a ^oraiiaaa: or not, some 

senteavwo cari in\ j ia ^ Van* aaiay/^ \-a[)oal th*.- aclu', so [hal it veailv 
scooiS as iaa>Uj^h tla\ is aa; ^yc lio cuaaaai 1 <.ai y whic-li undo r e o r t a c i >^ 
cvunstiuves t^el s cielct Uai . hat una Mirasara I /c vi snpei'tic i a I v i c*>a ! I 
yoii have a sentcru^e liVa^ aladeti l>hal*> * i lu^ l)r>y is f'oud* ' you r.niv pvn 
achi: in and say ch<;deU ia^alo ac he ^ d/ut tlfC seritei:^:^ witlioal ricdio tnoa^: 
*Thu boy gf>od (in o,^)raI n ha i*ac to r^. ^ or ■ I iio Ir-oy is j^oc'd basically. ■ 
or SuOietcnnu liKo fiMl aa.d t lu st* n le nc e a d h a{du:i ioeans 'TIk: l)0\'ds aa: 
m good health. ' Si;, at h/ast liiat raises Svroie cUadasari our rronds It 
yon tisk BliXlifA I 1 gr<nnnnirians adtat has l^e(a! deh;lcnl v»r is ' nnderslv-n' 
in the soUtfuxat Auhout »j\ e 1 1 can^'da , llan dl ted) yinn tt's h 'a id f >o ; a [a^ 
verb thit ■/icuj-ns 'oiu, o; aar ' a rod uraa> c ra i < a n^al a loile udnfn aa^-a ff^af-^a 
II \ v.a. avi-i idhy us^'d too snaitia. V- ^ ladirta (d'^lo In.e d (io»:sn'l iOaat.. ' I h« 
bciy 's ^;<u<i.. d. it w tall aa.^. ' hr.v aca. oiOav; s ^a^-'d. ' 'ra.nr,. ihcr-* \Vi- 

trdeo * 'a-rana c ^: 'un: v^illi /t;/rn oae vaad, a-vha, i>nn v/hI^ \i , 

: i i ;■ <p.ilt; diUCia-n^ nvnaairjgs* This is JMiO ajh In shi»'v tln^t th.r 

LClo^i ^'.n .i ai:a;an- r /jadt \\:drh is oah^roa jj^ Ida eojada SctiiUn^untsds 
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the prt;i>iMit, v)r ui siil>.) i .ii);,f tt! < lau^:;e s ^^luh <is 'u the lM:>y is I'oodV tlun^ 
you siuva lot <>t tin.iiy t hiug^^ luippcnini^ . l^!:NCiAJ J has two diUeroM^ 
cotjslructiur^s. x^rocopuhi and ac]Ki, and f:ac h of those Itas a special 
liogat^s'f and a b|>ev lal iii' ppld ivm ir» suj>vM"di rial(» c l:iuijes. 

Main clause Suhordinalc clause 

AUiruiati/c Ncgivtiye A Uijm ij at i vc T^cgalive 

..-.0 IH^V ■ }}^^: . lia !«oe: 

...■\!st;», ti-LO- v.A-rr»-. h v ' ^ \- 'sl.^yj' cUM'-oa r i li jiui <daa^Kia^' 
v/U];< liu'ii' ii.yi..td JcxH;..a :\.^llie: 

£il!:Al:.<ii:l!:2.1i: Jlv^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^''^Y getsAvolh' (or loss hkely, 

''i he b.jy u<;l S I'oo'h) 

\Th^' !.:oy^:^tav;s 'go..a.M ' ■ ' [ ■ 

rhi.s lb c.-.-'y-': :^ jr.-i:. ; ...:t s rrh^; of ht,:iy-; w. B}:?:c;A] i y-y- 
gest th.tt it is V i.K,;pili.:ated, -i ari i t ' s n a :c !i i rio i^e c" on^pi i rat od ttjani];al 
tiiere irv jasi i^iUi *■toyu^;s'^ lluiro a ot he r \c rijs thahcan hr> o^c^n 
ii: parallel ■^xl i>tc j.^l , va>[adr.U va; , anO auxi 1 1 a r y f u iu: t i nns , verl»s that 
ni<;an ihings like ^iall' anrl h^o^ aad forth, whic h i ru e rar I witl> ihnse 

V-^ c ha^•♦.^ hid lUiO-hiti h*u- hiyr*)urnl. i ri f <:> ia tioa foj' oiu* purposes,- I 
thii k. .'v,r,^ -',0 i.a t r. t > liiu Uuivcisj.i uuMhuu u: S ihii I'd to 

tAlk about. It ^,t)u Un:! ctl su.ootidryi; Hl;c this syhteiu of vimIjs of hcu;^, 
; :ai a^t ^i^at tkt, ..-aniU d^ii l<ii>yMiai^t.:S iii th^* v/oidd are n(4 roai[?h?lely 
aP;itrir-^ ihi^ ^-.y they, rurt systen^s likj verbs of bein^, i,e. there 
^-oi;'t ia; nA \i-^\',Jv '.•ri*-, oj s\w ]i IS -a'cois, hat r u h.e r ^ h .i-'il i.-i.c 
roajfjr iyuv^, Ar.Ki li ycj, jt valght he rca ca'tiaijle lo suspect that sysu-rnri 



'Uid !a: i(ihUud Kj (.ifajr fac t ah(^ut hmgaa ):iU:> . i u 
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|ically hvivc tho vo i*h at t luvoiui v) r tlu; ^oi'bvU !H?giniuii^ ar \\] Xiir. 
x\\\i\<\\v., uag'it. tend tv) Iiaw rtM"ltiiu kintlii ot yystoins ol' x^m^sjs <>i* Loln^.;. 

So lei's hoL;!)! r/V ri hkuVi; AvIicM kuui or iaULjuai^c; I^IONOAIJ is. in llus 
kind oi gciicral typcdogical rrai 1 1 ca* u'k. Lsnallv ihore isn't on eosy 
itnsx'HM* to things like that, hut Ln this r.isc. n^>»i c^n turn K) t h{: riuht 
pagt: in vneeahcrg aiai ii turns oul thjt UiOrt^'s n neal tyjx: thai ijlviSCiAhi 
tits iiL(i»: hi in ^1:1 Hi ' iy']a'. lUvoC a I'a 1 ja^u.^i^^^b arvi vou v'tU; all 
think ui soiiic f\aiiM>ic^r ( -i^is isnac ^^■hela■ i Ir.i r u te j i ica 11 y t lie ' e t'i> 
...i;etes a t . the aMni , v\"h<i i"e 1 a" n \ a ^ i e l e ae ^n i a h) , a'heia; t ht; re aie"]M>bi 
positioi^s instead ni i^rei^oSitiuns and st> cu]. Liaise hi ni^Uviges aie e>;r!u - 
sivehy |:a" nearly c^vclutwelv snct*K\n^;, ast^ i>ve<Un .wnanllv post y>o^>it i;a;s 
rather than preposhtuaic^ . rind ha v e a case riysleai taa rked by ni^nn Mut 
fixes. Quecitivuj "vurds l;kt/ v^diaT', ^'vvhiirc V aiid sc' lorth aaa.t rypicidly 
tion - iiii t iai anihgeiiercil sontenre interrogative ]jartlcles ca))ne at liio 
vory end ot'the smitence n H a- v tlu erh.. Mochaiers pree laie t iud r hecidn; 
sid.>u r<ii na te ehtuses i an h ad u a' ro h:i [ n/e <^xp]a?ssu>ns [vrec<ale theariaia 
ciaa»e» ge n i t v \ e s nan 1 adieeD^a^ iirtjcerU their nitnuiS. Ca ii{ t |'ia r 1 : • 
aruiikers are <.in the .stdaiJarr! noanj, Uuil i:s ce*i n pa r i s* s t;ike tlie fo^iM 
' V-lhnn X is i^uv>d lo nienn ' a is l>elt(^]' than \ h Afl rhose n? re rinnoji 
. U r e en . a V r 1 1 > a ' . . r a U . n.- t t h c ^> a. h . . a^ ^ ni n n , . a a 1 ! j i a r » ^ < : n . j 1 a . • . 

I eat a re s \% !a n h see a ^ t n« a<.>- uyc. Si.itl rn. r ; ni a y ^ >I { i ie ; i , possi'd v a U . ' »r . n 
■ e.A.^i n. |.d e., . Haty i n.i ^ e; n.\i I anaj^ia a^ a. a.U e a . a. .^ uari aa:n ! vn/ ' .h. , r ; , i (a iau' 
^■eidi v.tlh liu* aif, aa..c ''na - d'"au^ .-vi tMo, n . d d'h?^; ft^'-e - .H* 

^ a a ! -a : * , - . a ; » a . i % e i" '* - ^ - t ^ i. a Ta . e ' . ; r t . • i a ■ - 1 l > > t - v ? ; . i . ^ a t ; id e i m a i i - 
Id.! j.nn^'erh r v; , hiatO ■''♦a a cida}de;>s n a^ d : i .a' t h( 'irid hj,'v«,a 
Sra ' \a' I a ! y n.-^ i..n,^. / , - . .- c ^^.^l:j:a.Ll T.-t^ a «.> a, ■ n « v t 1 « c k^im< .U 

c r\j ;dn.'-i na* ^a se an^dn-. na;s, fia^ : o-a^s 1 -ir. i>i*r:^a = .d pl-.n.U 

t hi ' t 5 . I h e r t. , -a " - • , i . . > i j n . ■ K a " i f n 1 ^a j i a i a< a a s s i ^ a. a * ' mi 1 « i . • 
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like JAPANKhi',, t^^^ \» i M , vii-aviy iu*li>v>a, t^) it; a uuniuir ot Urali: 
anti Alt.iu; la ui^u.i 40 s h lus I'I'IUnISH })eloi;^ in it, c-vul the hi riL;iwi 
LSlJNCi A i ,1 . it s.i ! la [>[>o .] i» , v'lt^w-iv bduji^s ir; i[, Su, iu.>'A the staue 
set. Wo kiu.»\v domcllan?^ aln^ul lha* v'i-rbs u\ fjtun^ i>i lii^NCIAi.l aud ^^ <: 
krio^v soEiU^lln.u; about tins i^U'bii sort o t ! V}H)l<3g^'', ho thai woaan sen 
at IhtM'e'r^ ..i.uy rclalou-::;!;! ^ iiCl '-.tcii tlu^ro. 

r\ r t I ' . y . u / ' ^ 1 «^ ! A \ ^;i':>o ^ : 1 'm i' i; ^ h i 

{a/i'r:- "-r'n;!*! 1 H '." lur a- it iiu- .1 s do, > 1^50..' a f a h oa o > t ' iho:o . a h^v 

l)ui lba-/ii-a-c- a^^^r^t fla.h - tv- i;.f hn^; iia../. Ito^voMMa l*^ ^^a ) 1 I ^ 
k.r^ -Aa. a a to >'^"c- btMi . ih:i^ ; .-iK :,r a^. lawa:. s "iAWSKlUT \% 

i.^i Ukr Ml!<lM' i li-aa^' ;^ \ « .<"m lau a < i) i c , aai ^.-lu-a v<ia I'l a,a^ ^ 

. L i i w ■ , , i U : 1 " I \ I ^ ; - V ^ . I . , li I t . ^ \ i ' \ [ J S . <o a I ^ - 1 v ? J I ^ . 

u has i';oj\'t-'i ill tho ^^ai y ^y^'c r oi t hat a 1 i i-O' ■ 1 1 au ► i'liis v/oald sa^/^U^t ti H 
ii V, e 1 -v/.^t'J it i A 1 a' , , : Ltica r .li tvAnc- i>l ihc. bi-.lic .t t^haiacle/ 



; -auai. arai I he a |>K];ecl uiUillier laogviage that 

d : i. a: a.-.. a. (HLf i y.r" :o)H cic va>lra'ie<l into llic 'aa^nvV 

a: I ; ■ a.. > t.- i' ^>,i.] t e :a:ic.a"ic le S . e xoo i pU I i C^'i ; 

a . .a. . ^ .-♦;">■ 1 1 vt . a ra 1 o ^1 s' t o u t i <:i ) vcvh': 

. a ! ' -J - i a I . . ■ , ■ ' » ^ w l , ; i . J ' , . ; ■ i h a \r: o'v e -.i 
^.^a. ii ,/:=a ofhi:;hl h ! - t' s ' ; a u.^ <.a a h J:jan?e ati a laic la si i«:a> 
I a..: <: M ■ ■ a a-i-... i'- a ■ aigh ./ ^ '.l.^u..a.^ S . l(..»ok.- a-U -.S.oa i t;: a) t ll,a; ■ 

jr.'lUir;*. (O/i .i .-a i., t^)>*NarAi i tlial raM;h! ^amuI r(; U)ok for io star.o othc 



^ J V i ( t 



a ^ -.J,, .^aaL. .,^jo 



^, il roa>;h sirai.v' .sc-rt of (*\'clf 



i Pi ^ i .ava J J* u 'i a. I <. a f - r 



lis shwi ii. " S_\ .:"ivt'ir L> , -'iv i ^ A ?s l'.\S f^p(a iet'o ^a-My, o-o'n.;:^ 
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hajjptriuvl. Ami il l.ito ts foi- exarnplv^, lhaf poslposil ions in:j)Lu 

pre[>ositious. hi vilher w^jnl^, ihevc sucw^^ 1o ])c a certain order or 
sequence of these evenis. hut to illuslratc what I u;caii, tho Semitic 
Uinguat^cb oi Ki(ur)|>ui arc follov ing i'uu^lal y the satiic [):itli: they starrfil 
ovjt being xorb-mitial hiii^uagus aiui uu)ve<l (^voj to be v^erb-hnal ian- 
guaguo; thi*y used to la; prepu^itional langiiagoi^. now they are poslposi- 
lionai, Aial there w<> hne Ciu>ugh doc sniientation. older and cniienl. 
docuroentahw.., ivoin difUre^d roluiod langut^;e^ loa^ee I he ynoc^.ii^ 
at varu-us jaaiil^. l\)v exaojf/le, AMIIAHK::. TlOU!^ and TFCiUNYA 
ha'.;c .ill OM-ved (he ^'e r b t^; ihe eial, Iru i^KlR I' ^tlli has uniy preposi- 
tions, no postpositions ; IKiUdNY A has prepo^il iv)nii and |)Oi.lpositi.>ns. 
otten in coivilnnalioii, that is> vath ^^oniothirig bi)t h lie for e a nd a fter t he 
noiui. AMHAKIC Sv^en.o to be ova stagt; of i^c na; p re poi>U j onal - po st - 
positio.ial like TiGR iMYA, ;Ui^\ f.lrort\Uc doesi;M inebide AMUAKb: j:. 
rigid Lit for this reason, f>ut in fact u is ja^t a!)oul j)05tpo^5itional sua'e 
typically the prep.>sUror^ [.an a col^nlcss ktl- or btl - , with very 
little !uea!a!ig, .-.aU a ht: jii'^r -n? ^ it i on Coaries most of the rne«M\iiig, F^\r- 
therroore. iPi.-raK^.r;. c<Olu(tiVii VMH^hMT; tud.i , :hi' t,:r"u:vr^ ' 
drop ll\e pia^^pofiition p.i rt .nu'i lust n^^, ir.c p;^ St p. ; 1 1 o n , o^. li u \: \ : ^ , 
is finally niuvuig all (he u-ay over ! o r 1 h\ ao:ii iv 0,-1 .a 
positnjns, sVell, liw^'si ao . U \: ^.m , ,,1 [[,,■ ^ ,y j,, ^ ^. . i.Vjob 
sldft o'ogha He-, a- tv.U:.. p{ji,e !. I'o^/AjM .o.d \:\ h.rge om( [ llilfd din. 

.^^.a'Na"s :s'.v;^-(- ;>! h.«l: .ii f^/.-^i^Mi' "oo^.t. rs.i UrM.i,^,,, ;t 

on the bai>i3 of the IM ^abAhl ' crha n( ])t'ii\u^ One is faiilv sitinde. It 

btn.-n^ue 'i.'y oCp-ircdt: CMSUailia] .n.d copah'f \eri;s, tl\at i .'-j It it h.aa 
d;llt-rt..t ivAic. I ile>My for \hc '13' of 'there is' toul the b i> ' ca' bbjf- is a 

d r^.c; t*. L --^ a' t-aPr I a I to: se ; .pr.w : .0 .0 i , n v — ;0!... bi '.i.^ 

gaage, a .to-t- .^Is-. 'mJ] b- gi-.'o .0 o tie 1 1 1 y uid^p ic . ' \g r.o i^i oa ! uM 1 1 " 

"'^^4'^^' " f ■ . : ' ie.^ i 1 ; J ji-.a> 10 ^ I e t la t a a^>i n h< s •> . Iv^i! i^, \ O'p*- 



it aiay l.ic k sis ioiihi^ii. oi* lu> a t u run kind suppielion, j isi 
obviousily no! nt. Suited .ratiin. if lliu c<)])iila or t-xi stout i al vimI) iy 
grarnrnal iCeiU y ura<|uc Itj iim d fl'i rmat i vci , it s nti L-al i v'(; will hu niddu 
the way vviu !u) r,.\al ly ntvdvc' iun;ut i\ s ii> l lie la in;u,u^vv it lut r: in IVIINC I A I 
U> inako <i negative you :iui"nially adtl na, bul the liugatise of ache is iioi 
acjio fia, \<.hiv:!i c a n '1 be s.i id, hnt nei i rilOvn 1 , p i n va i"i a f>] c ncgjM'T: 
e\)Sten\iji serti, Ami alsr), il yt^u \v aut 1 <) iie gat e * 1 1<; I'l » c o[>n! a . y v.u 
d.>a;t l- J n a : i ( 1 1 [ - . - 1 . , . i s ,.V,uU.n- ^m' f.i i ^ y ■ >■ . ' invr- . l^n w.jr- 

the- ro ) I n \ vt 1 AviV tu do iO , o u udo i e*v(- '/e tM>, a iun;ar. .a* e--, .= d : n <; . 

•//fMt h n-1 k 'J 1-:^ •{( : , ' 'a w> ^ao u 'b- fk » i : wn i , d i a c ba» rl ^ ' >; » j ^ m - ( a i i 
uuujue it<;oi ut tlu: 1 - - ^ . <a ae . V«> t k;unv, n^^'^^ ' ■ i a 1 1; U> uKikr^ t<,dl knid ^ji 
xnuver^al te^aieaey >M ai . n v v' i a i>oia i i>oV a nu al al inast ^ix-^: ;aaei' k.ii- 
gat^e. d u .sv h p. a.^a i-jan;^ ,a>i;. . : Io.m i ' ^a i o, . > a" * ti . .v, 

o[ In- iK < n . ! ' 1 / A {X j\ ^ ^ ,d i y m A k 1 : n^ . f ■ na i t i ' ^ i < ^ v a,, i . v • 
ticall y aniciuo : . A . . t ra t A'a> , ;o - ii ni t ^ - j vo>- a^ vn!ed d * id'o la- -a h' ; > - . v » } - ; 
ro.its ' A ^' e i [< a i .n; J . i ! - . ca .a t ^ ; i ,"t , ; i ^.H , . r ; \ j , ^ n^. 

1 1 luia. vr a tlu* 1 .e .^a i : . ^ * A - < . " - ■ - . ; ■ - ^ Aw 1 ■ ' >'.i i -> . * - . - 

tivn l^i :in y \ic r rjtMj.>a.;Vf sA-: ■r;a-. : 

( a a . • n i ' t - a d a ' n ■ e , I i , , . . 

. 3 0 CM- 1 . , V. [ n , J * . r ! O .. ■> ■ ■ . . ; ' - 

1 ■ . 1 5 J !^ i a . : ' < . 1 - U t I ! .( . t * . , , . 

<. uij il ■ {[ a r .ce I .dt .. 1 ^- f i . 

I e t ' t r y a s e V i i a . : -> , • 1 " ^ >, - 1 < , ? . ' f : i ^ . t s v •,>♦.• o ^ - 

teiUial vt* id:) a ^ cl rtuj d,' : { t y.- ^ ,iTn.tMa v^^i t; • ' t* ^ a .. ' 

t . ' A : ' I- 1 ■ ^- • •? A . I . . ■ ' o ' - ' . ! a a , , ! c c' , 1 ^a * if ^ y ' K t 

■^■^.aiciiA. 1 ^- thi...-J^ u: f:,a t <" ■. > * i rj-.la'i shn^i^-' laa'.'vAiAj i m ar,,a.e 

oiia:i' la i;iy.;.\ ^^ :5 , A i.t-.A^Ai ; \[\v n>in. ^dalo ' .sa^ ' Mvay t>or\A- U> i Arah 

the zeiaj ewpnla .rnd the \ ; ( (n i t i ;d a«:he. W'eH, said v/o should a.; 

look, fur a I oa.? •. a .^e . h.'.«4a ^ so!oeu-'he vc . a ad ('.' h.A-S:dv' A 1 



AUMliNIAis . ^.111^:3 tu i;>!hi]. (:i ASSjC Al AHMl-^NiAN ctuo^ hj. s-veial 
verbs '^tu be''. In pa vt ii vila r A the i*t- ii> a })resoiit ^ov/ whicli niOviiis 'ihcr<* 
is* or soiiiolhing like Ihit, arul tliore iy a [)rescnl e whicli izteans asV 
as a V v)pula anti Ihov shace a past lensc etew which goes lov i)olh theiii 
bill ib iu)l clearly relriled u) tAther one elyniologically (C^ CoignetiHai g 
19u8). CLASSICAI AUMENiAN is a fine conOrniat ory Unguage as far as 
we 're conce iMio<h il i)eetrs oat this jVai'ticuhir viinversal tendency* 

W e c tin Aaii Id on that past tciise bnsintss a iittle bit, As you ienu;in- 
her, ac he aial zero Cup ila have (puli^ iri'euuhu' negatlv^?ii; lliey aie graui- 
inatically unicjsie atat liav e g i'arn :^)vi t k ai 1 y innqae negativos» Tbc past 
teiise iit r)vHh tbese, cluiu, hns h. negali i nacie in just tlie oKUtiary regu- 
lar way, chih> nvi, l et ns hai*.ard as a thdrd universal tendency tliat tlu* 
■ pa si tense ota vei" b of be i ng Ns:i ^ * have reynlar negativ(i , Well , \n 
MUNDAUl, to go back to Mr. 1 angondoen, the [^asi tense ot nienacj is 
tai and to negate it you Jiist add the ka tr> it. aij vvitli ciny oilier >^erb. 
MUND ARI isn^t reall y sue h .-i good exani]jhy for dvii |)ur poses, liowt^ver. 
beca^lse i t (Ivju bi! U ha ve ci sc p > rat e existential verlj and coj>ula. So let's 

.loi.>.K; at a.u:ajt he.i' 1 a agun g^.'^ , 

}>Ma: !S . 1 ^ r.W t.'i :-.^.,>!<eu ^1 uovtiu ru i:nuopi.i. .^u 

'.'•hieh i- r.^.-i- i\ = M a /^'ic: ,\vi .•rlirh^ eaihiu ''Pjili^ ur ,0:d 'U* .' i^ ..- 
mvixVi^ all the Loi ii ( Pat: iie t' M * ;\nd it's avsi ni.tvv>diyu: ihe >u- is :^ 
tj; raroE; ui ' ha i I y u.acj a.^ ne^rj.fi/c lot' ii;e e>asuvWiu! ajid U/r vhc c^jpuhv, 
.th^^^ bti.rre a ]\'Sl IfnSe, ard IhvJ puit (e>a^e ..Mikej il-S ne.^U1.t. ]'<^ i u i 1 y . 
;:•.■:■> have Sv>uie e 'ddenc e i^r Uuu Uiuvois-il tendenryu 

!a*l's \oi}k at so^i^etldrii; rdv^e. In many h.M*ianpL^cs tb<.;i-e are' sn^'»jJe- 
1 1 o n « < ijpul,. r, c r existentijl veiUa> vliu:h vuroe Irani i4h.o i ve r bo ire : • 
c^ovthoi ^5e-i^.anln r?:ai^cs» fwr ex-ii.iple veibs nuuuiin^r, 'heei.Oieh '^tj.ndh 
'stayh 'J lu'tt is. tt.e su-pjaetint; *. <*i'b is used au t.ua^iu.tiy -eii, itb a 
full sol of t'crois, iae( ks .ihs<> used for a teiise or ot !u*r form for wliicli 
the yerb of btduiv i ,s defo<:tive. 



In BKNClAI.l the verbMwell, (t;v;.fr^ev/hiMX:}, stay' \t nsmi iu 

plaoo >)t liie {jrosefit tonso of ache c'uui iii place ui non -preserii tenses oi 
ache (c. ^* future), and as vvc saw t)el'ore> in certain kinds of subordinate 
clav;s(?s (e. c:oiiditionals). Similarly tht? \'er!) 'becouie' is used in j>lace 
uf the i)resent -tonse valvied zero copula in subordinate claus<*s and in 
non-present tenses such, as the future. Let us hazard the universal 
teuilciu y \\ ci l.inyvKii^e has se [;araie exi ste n.t ial anci i.:opula, and it 

it has sv4>j>lotn)u l>y xerbs 'to becovne' and 'lo tiAeil', then the verb *to 
liccoine' will bo (lie bU[>]>KjnvC: u>rin toi the c opula asid ll:e other one will 
be lor the (*:vistvUitn<l verl). 

l.el'b ti-y a final pair of anivorsal lendencies. thv; lutsis that 

Bt'NClAId his a preseiit proi^r essive bolce 'is saying' and a periecl 
bolecc' 'has said', lei ^is hypollicsi/.e that in a lan^pKige 'Adtb separate 
existential and cofjida, the oslstential v^erb wvill tend to oe n^ed a:> ats" 
auxiliary, com b i n i n g nv 1 1 h t h* e c o £ t i u nc t i v^e ten' r a o i t lie ve v 1 > \\\ e n t i o f * \ 
before, to forn^ a tense either present slate, ^is now doingb or j)ei - 
feet residtative tyj^e. 'has done'. And as such, to pvish the uin%^ersal 
teridency *t little bit furtber, the exiBteniaal verb iri tViis construction 
ter.ds : ' ^ ' i^- : - ^ ' f r;o : Ut^; 'lili.c \ \\\.vx just a Idnd of aux5 - 

Uur . L ; : >K : . oxample, thii^^ is a reiiui^ir ^ ijn st r nc 1 ion id 

t. v>i i iu 1 1 r id ib e^ttatMitKid (c » slidt: i i"u) Siiianujg edliei' Ms doin|;' 
or 'ha s rh;>iii' {an<i the effect iS still the re) '.^ hv asserting tha! in 

* in JAl'AXl^Si: tbe const roict ioj) h.us b.dh \ ahios, hi i';r;G A 1 J 
there are two diffeient const rac:tiuns, one clcajdy th.e coiijanctive {>lus 
existential (\abje: p.":r/ecl) the of her a forio of W.v, verb whose eiynndot.^v 
)s uociour (^icti'/e [)U'ticiple? c oniniicti ve V ) })biS existential (\'abier. . •■ 
jjrcsent p rogre s s i v<) ) . When the history of a language is well enough • 
driC lit iierded it nuay be };ossib}e lo see succ t. ssi\*e re -forrruj tions of 
thiese tenses* In .1 A APv [^"iSK the conjunctive form in *b^iy appareraiy 
liistorically a conjunctivc^ forni plus existential which has lost its ori- 
ginal morphcjr.it. identity; in BlONCiAI/I wliere the morphernic identity 
of the perfect s niix is bccomiitg. less <:lear,a new formation of con 
junctive plus exi ste r-^t ird loi' a particular class of vei'bs is coming uao 



vcri)--tii)al laiiguigos ol lliis kind. \i you have supaiMlc exislenhci ! au(i 
copula, ^h^^ existcutial v^ ill f eiu! to be uytul with t lu; covijinicl i v e ioriri 
of tla; verb lo produce sots of forms ol uUhor ])rosent state or perfect 
trieaning, we /p.ay uote thai it is uol too difterenl from ten<iencics tliat 
we're familiar v/ilh in sorne Fan'0])eafi languages where a verb "to have'' 
is combiued with a past ])artici[)le to make a perfect or a copvda is 
combined wUh a px cseiit partic iple to t nake a tetise of present state . 
So, tVie kiiiCi ui tencient y tjjat we're talkinij; about here in ijiese ]angna^;e;> 
is parallel willi otlier teraleucies exem plified iii laugua^jes of differunt 
struct VI res. 

Now let stop list mg these universal iendeiU:ies and get lo a Strilciiit 
bitof evidence that rnayl>e all these universal leridencies have someiliiru^ 
to them. So far we '\'e really been j)laying, becetuse c i ( iui^ B ['IMGA I 1 and 
..one, other language In eac h case is not too conviranng. hit^s clicck 

a set of facts In the AMHARIC language which slioidd be parallel to 
Bi^NGAhd. BI^NGAld started out being soiTiething else and it ended uj^< 
being one of tViese typical SC;V language s , and it now ha s se pa rate exis- 
tential and copula veri>Sr AMdLAKIC also started out Avitli a <iiffe rent kiu< 
of gramn>a I avid ciuled up V)eing this ''rigid ill:* type and it has a sepava^^ 
existential and copula. So the stage is all set, Wluit we should chvther; 
is to look at AMHAUK- aid i^o ght dt>vv :m h rovti^h the van ve r s a i UmvUuicui 
an(i sei. if it i.^att hew lU^MTrAl i. 

: Tv eb^e features ol iht; -vc^rris or laving' iiyaicui are ideutical ^ir 
BKNGAl I and A.MhARlc:. 

L Ivah iV ^\'/^^] 1 .^MHAIUG ha ^ .-rast-al (oa.,v e:sisr...'-ti 

^ tri'>' infill tr^i tur r,crs-'u;s. 

terttia! {in oiu* c.'iSL- a zr;rtj)» - : 

'5. 'J'!i^*y both hi\'C >! ju-g.di^-... r xi :sl 1 -.a:'':) > r .hi r 1 ; foi.'u.d. 

4, /hhoy ijoili have a present leiiSf; negative cop\da irregularly 
Ji>r'nc!-i, ir. tItic"od lov rjur.sOii. . ■ - - 



/J. 'rlicy liavc a cl^idhiow paai iQuhe it>\ the copula and existentiai 
verb, 

6; They have a coiimiv)n past tense nogativo regularly forined, 
7* Other leiises of tlui cop\i!a, inc huling tlie itnperati ve aud tlie 

Infinitiv^e are suppleitMl by i'cgular (oL-ms ot the vetlj hectjine \ 

8, Other tenses ot the existential verb, iiAcUuhng the iin]>erative aiul 

tju; iiifinilivc a rc su]>[>b'i ed by regular ioiiiiS of the vo r)> 4o slay ^ oi: 

'to dv/eir. 

i-'^ iMaii Kiniju,u;t:s tiu. |>i^<' ociit te:ibe ol the oxi e nr T \ e rb c Ui 
be svdtvxevi tv> the connautive ylcl<U\^g a [)Oif*jct i*;nse. 

10, Ttic eoinmon past len^e rfutiixed to the coi^juiictive yields a kind 
of emphatic past tense sovnething like tliu KNGIdSH past jx-rfec i ('had 
done') but ordy partly oveiJapping with it. 

U, In both languages the present terise of the cxi^jtential verb is 
battixecl to \er!>s yielding a ]iresent continuous tense. 

12. The connnon past tense is sviftixed to verljs yieldiiig a past 
continuous tense . 

So there are twelve dislinct featvires which n)alch exactly poinl for [?oint 
right down the line in BiCNGA LI and AM H Al( IC , UENGA I A axui AMll AUIC 
are unrelated languages; they have never been in contact with one a not he r 

as far as air/body kaov^^s, Antl the pa vtic ular lexemes and g rai iunc* i uvaV 
luorplieriies tlnat v/e^re talking al)0|U don'l show any phonological siriijlar-- 
itins. Fvu' exani|de, the present ter*se negative existenlial verb irrcigu- 
TarlyJ'onned is nel in BF.NGALI and y;aicim in AM F I AH LC. 'there has 

been no borrosving and there is no genetic cvunieclion but there is a [yolnl 
lor jjouU agreement oii tiiese twelve features \n {he verbs of l^eiiig byslem 
for AMHAKiC aud hi:NC;Ald. Now, it's trvio that (his could just iHViunn-^ 
cidenccy but it seems higlily unlikely. That is, we set the stage that way; 
fihdilfg a language whJcli (Ooved through tin^e, c haugitig il^ gonoi\jl 



lypoiogicai cleiSijii'ical ioli thib \v^* y and litis scpuraic existetitial and 
copula. This \S'Ovil(l l)c cpvUc a set of coinc idejiees to acco\ral for. It 
is also possible that oui* viiuversal tendeiunos arc not the ones at work, ' 
that a different set of [)rinci})les or rules or viniv^ersals circ involved 
here that account for this striking similarity iu BENGALI and AMflAUlC. 
But for one (*vorang of [)layip*g around with strategies for getting at nni- 
versals. 1 think we ioight lot ourselves have the [)leasure of saying tliat 
maybe these universal tendencies are j'esponsible for it, and even it', 
in the iinal arialysis, this is nol so, we iriay still recogni/-e tluit ha^-c 
found one [^articular, vivible strategy for getting at some universal 
featu res about hmguage, coruribuung either to a general theory of 
lang lage or to improven>ent in the writing of grammars- The strategy 
is to take one particular set of phenotnena in a given language that seems 
to be a natural class of phenotnena in some sense, look at it very in- 
fensively, trying to gttess at some *^ni;ver.saL tendencies^', and then think 
of languages that might give evidence and fh.cn check it out, and give an 
evening's talk abont it t^r write it up in some v/av so that more people 
can have a chance to chtcck out the j)articnlar irniversals that you have 
gviessed, or V^ctter yet; find still more basic principle s tVvat xnulcrlie 
thcr"n. . 



v' K f N 1 - ;i [."U". , tv'NnjiiCicb v.'hu.h, i'a\'t: t.) (!.• '^vith tense i<(;iU r-i I j t i oii 
m copulas .'-ind tl\e dc eh)pnient of tense -aspect systems ivi gi;!n:val might 
acCoUiit {or ihc. c<nn; i' uem: e s Jil apart Iroi.; the tyiKdogioal < onsidc 1 1) t ionii 
cof.si'le rcvi basic; liere. Ideiitiiicaliorj a^id subsiaritiatior^ ol sncMi ti;t:d(;!u.u 
however, seems more pro\dei"iiatic than* the arguincntalion offered here. 
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